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American and Kuropean Y 


iplomats, Generals and 


NORMAN 

HAPGOOD, 

former United States Minister to Denmark, who 
has recently returned to this country. Investi- 
gation at the State Department disclosed that 
his name has been off the Government pay- 

roll since Dec. 1. No further statement 

has yet been made regarding his 


Members of theCoalCom- return, 
mission appointed by the ee 
President to investigate 
the coal situation and re- 
port regarding wages 
and prices. Left to right ee = 
are James P. White, rep- og SIR WILLIAM OSLER, 
resenting the miners; 3 - aie eminent American physician and 
Henry M. Robinson, pub- i We me specially famous as a diagnosti- 
lic’s representative, and ‘ cian, who died of pneumonia in 
Rembrandt Peale, repre- , .. : ; Oxford, England, Dec. 29. He will 
senting the coal . ON cae oF be remembered because of his 
operators. . 2. = jesting reference to the useless- 
(© Harris é , ; a | ness of men past forty. 
7wing. ) 4 R es <—» 
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HERR FRIEDRICH, COUNT ALBERT APPONYI, 
Hungarian Minister of War, formerly GENERAL SEMENOFF well known Hungarian statesman, 
Prime Minister. He is alleged to be It is reported that Admieal Kolchak after who has recently been appointed as 
of monarchical tendencies and to be a series of defeats by. the Bolshevist head of the Hungarian delegation to 
scheming for return of the Hapsburgs. forces, has relinquished his power to Sem- the Supreme Council in -Paris. 


enoff, a man of daring and considerable 
military ability. 
MID-WEEK PICTORIAL, Vol. X., No. 19, January 8, 1926.” An illustrated weekly published by The New York Times Company, Times Square. 
; New York. Subscription ra‘ $5.00 a year. Copyright, 1919, by The New York Times Company. Entered as second-class matter, March 8, 1918, 
f OCO?2 at the Post Office at New York, N. Y.. under the act of March 8, 1879, and with the Post Office Department of Canada as second-class matter 
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DORPAT CONFERENCE 


A STRENUOUS effort was made to 
celebrate Christmas Day at Dorpat, 
Esthonia, by reaching what at least 
would be a truce in the conflict between 
the Russian Soviet régime and the Bal- 
vic States. ; 

After prolonged deliberations the 
terms of an armistice of indefinite du- 
ration had been drawn up. Already 
the order to stay a terrific assault on 
the Narva front had been formulated 
and plans for further negotiations be- 
tween Esthonia and Soviet Russia were 
being arranged pending the sitting of 
the Esthonian Constituent Assembly, 
without whose consent peace cannot be 
concluded, at the end of January. 

So profoundly did Esthonia distrust 
Bolshevism, so, apprehensive were the 
Esthonians of having their new democ- 
racy undermined by Red agents, that 
for long it looked as though no pacific 
conclusion could be reached. But the 
Moscow delegates had claimed to be the 
honorable representatives of a respon- 
sible Government whose sole concern 
was to promote order and happiness 
within their own borders and live at 
peace with neighboring countries and 
with all the world, and, therefore, Es- 
thonia had resolved to give the Bolshe- 
vist professions a month’s trial. 

Throughout Christmas Eve both par- 
ties to the conference, in view of the 
agreement as to the frontier and guar- 
antees, had expected that an armistice 
could be signed before Christmas Day 
dawned. At 3 in the morning matters 
seemed so far advanced that the cor- 
respondents received permission to dis- 
patch to the telegraph office their tid- 
ings of preliminary peace and good-will. 

Fifteen minutes later, with the pen 
midway between the inkpot and the 
treaty, there came to light such a re- 
markable misunderstanding as caused 
the signature to be withheld. 

The Naroba River forms part of the 
accepted frontier, and it had _ been 
igreed that along the right—the east- 
ern or Russian—bank a strip of terri- 
tory varying in width from six to nine 
miles should for two years remain a 
neutral zone. Another condition was 
that on either side of the river each 
country should refrain from instituting 
military works within a seven-mile zone. 

The misunderstanding arose over this 
complication of two borderlands, one a 


neutral and the other a non-fortified | 


zone, two borderlands which, on the 
right bank, overlapped each other. On 
realizing that the proposed terms would 
prevent the fortifying of the left, or 
Esthonian, bank of the river, Esthonia 
at 3:15 on Christmas morning broke off 
the negotiations, leaving uncertain the 
issue of resumption. 

Joffe and Klisko, the Bolshevist en- 
voys, who say they have already made 
concessions to the limit of their au- 
thority, have wired to Moscow for in- 
structions. Thus the “Christmas 
truce” has failed, and peace and good- 
will are as yet left out in the wintry 
No Man’s Land between the Esthonian 
and Bolshevist lines. 


DISPUTE OVER NAVAL DEC- 
ORATIONS 


CONTROVERSY has been started 

in naval circles by a recent letter 
of Admiral Sims to Secretary Daniels 
refusing to accept a decoration because 
his recommendations regarding other 
officers had not been followed by the 
Secretary. 

In this connection it has been brought 
out that Admiral Sims recommended 
every member of his staff in London or 
elsewhere on shore in Europe for deco- 
rations. Other officers in positions of 
high command also recommended every 
officer who had served ashore unde: 
them. According to friends of Secretary 
Daniels, his refusal to allow so many 
awards was the outgrowth of the criti- 
cism directed against him for :;.anting 
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so many medals to those who had 


_ served with the American fleet at Vera 


Cruz in April, 1914. 


One of the interesting phases of the 
controversy disclosed was that Admiral 
Decker claimed that through the efforts 
of himself and other naval officers at- 
tached to the office of the American 
Embassy at Madrid, the Government of 
Spain was prevented from entering the 
war against the Allies at the time of 
the great German offensive of March, 
1918. This claim is advanced in the 
letter made public by Secretary Daniels 
in which Admiral Decker declines the 
award of the Navy Cross. In his letter 
Admiral Decker refers to “ the opposi- 
tion of the Ambassador.” Inquiry at 
the Navy Department brought the 
statement that there was no _ infor- 
mation to indicate directly who was 
meant by “the Ambassador,” but it 
was supposed that Admiral Decker re- 
ferred to Joseph E. Willard, the Amer- 
ican diplomatic representative at Mad- 
rid. 

In his letter complaining of the ac- 
tion of the Awards Board and the Navy 
Department in not following his recom- 
mendations as to awards for services 
during the war, Admiral Mayo argued 
that the officers of his staff recom- 
mended, by him for decorations per- 
formed services of the greatest value, 
and it is essential to recognize them. 
Admiral Decker contends that the 
awards conferred on him and those who 
worked with him in Spain are entirely 
inadequate. Admiral Jones, who had 
charge of the work of clearing army 
transports from Newport News and 
commanded the patrol force and the 
cruiser force in that district, makes 
practically the same contention in de- 
clining to accept the Navy Cross. Cap- 
tain Hasbrouck, in a brief letter dated 
Dec. 24, says that he concurs unreserv- 
edly in the views of Admiral Sims, and 
refuses any decoration because the 
transport he commanded, while return- 
ing from Europe, was sunk by a sub- 
marine. 


DR. OSLER’S DEATH 


IR WILLIAM OSLER, one of the 

foremost diagnosticians of the 

world, died of pneumonia at Oxford, 
England, Dec. 29. 

Sir William Osler, though his fame 
rests on his work as a diagnostician, in- 
vestigator and teacher, is familiarly 
known because of the association of his 
name with the theory that the greatest 
work of man is done before he is 40 and 
that it would benefit society in general 
it chloroform was administered to all 
on their reaching the age of 60 years. 

He reached the age of 70 himself, and 
his last ten vears formed a period of 
great activity «nd of his greatest in- 
fluence. During the last five years he 
devoted himself with great vigor to the 
great problems thrust upon his profes- 
sion by the war—the treatment of shell 
shock and other nervous diseases, trench 
diseases and the development of better 
methods of treating wounds. 

He was himself one of the eutstand- 
ing examples of a man doing great 
work and benefiting the world to the 
end of a long life. As a matter of fact, 
he was 55 vears old when he delivered 
his famous address at the Washington 
Birthday exercises of the Johns Hop- 
“kins University at Baltimore, which 
was reduced to the crude formula that 
2’ man was “through ” at 40 and ought 
to be chloroformed at 60. He was ad- 
dressing an audience in which many of 
the most eminent men had crossed the 
“ deadline ” of 60 and his great friends 
in the medical profession were hovering 
around that mark. 

Dr. Osler was shocked at the great 
hue and cry caused by the part of his 
speeeh whieh was intended to produce 
merriment. It was necessary for him 
to deny the constructions placed on his 
address and to explain himself again 
and again. The verb “to Oslerize” 


Pictures 


came into being, and he was widely re- 
garded as an advocate of the most cold- 
blooded and inhuman theories, in spite 
of his efforts to prevent his jests being 
taken literally. This episode caused him 
great chagrin for some years, not be- 
cause of the bloodthirsty character 
which he had become in popular estima- 
tion, but on account of his belief that 
the widespread discussion of the subject 
had had a depressing and discouraging 
effect on men who had passed 40 and 60. 


MEXICO AND JENKINS 


LTHOUGH W. O. Jenkins, the 

American Consular Agent at 
Puebla, Mexico, has been released on 
bail, furnished presumably by an agent 
of the Carranza Government, the pro- 
ceedings against him have not been 
dropped. 

Justice Urdapilleda has been dele- 
gated by the Mexican Supreme Court 
to study the records in the case of 
Jenkins, and to decide as_ soon 
as possible whether the Puebla State 
courts or the Federal tribunals have 
jurisdiction. This step was taken be- 
cause of legal complications which have 
arisen over the question of jurisdiction. 

The only charges against Jenkins, so 
far as known, are those of giving false 
testimony and threatening witnesses, 
although Julio Mitchell, Public Prose- 
cutor at Puebla, promised sensational 
revelations in the case soon when inter- 
viewed. He intimated that Jenkins 
would be convicted of being implicated 
in rebellious operations. 


HAPGOOD’S RETURN 


T has been a matter of debate for 

several weeks whether Norman Hap- 
good, former Minister to Denmark, was 
returning on leave to this country or 
was no longer in the country’s diplo- 
matic service. 

Norman Hapgood of New York is no 
longer Minister to Denmark. This was 
admitted at the State Department Dec. 
29, following a personal call made by 
Mr. Hapgood on Secretary Lansing. In 
response to inquiries, Secretary Lansing 
gave permission for the examination of 
the records, which showed that Mr. 
Hapgood’s name was taken off the pay 
rolls of the Diplomatic Service on 
Dec. 1. 


When Mr. Hapgood left Copenhagen 
for the United States it was reported 
that he had been recalled. The report 
was denied at the State Department, 
where it was indicated that Mr. Hap- 
good was returning to the United States 
on leave of absence. 


Senators held, however, that Mr. Hap- 
good was no longer an official of the 
United States by reason of the fact that 
a sessior the Senate having ended 
without action on his nomination and 
the nomination not having been re- 
newed by the President when the Senate 
reassembled on Dec. 1, he had no legal 
right to office. 





GENERAL SEMENOFF 


DMIRAL KOLCHAK, whose armies 

have been rapidly crumbling under 
Bolshevist attacks, is reported to have 
relinquished his military authority to 
General Semenoff. 


General Semenoff has been operating 


‘along the line of the Trans-Siberian 


Railway with his bands of Cossacks, 
Mongols, Chinese, and Tartars, osten- 
sibly keeping the road open by dis- 
persing gathering groups of Bolshe- 
viki in the rear of Kolchak’s army, but 
in reality causing great trouble to the 
French, British, and particularly the 
American contingents, as official re- 
ports. show. 

He held up the train of the American 
Consul General, E. L. Harris, at Dauria 
last May and searched his baggage. In 
October he held up an American muni- 
tion train and demanded 15,000 rifles. 
“Fade or fight,” was his message to 


00003 


Tell 


the American commander, General W. 
S. Graves, on one occasion. All the 
allies interested, save Japan, have at 
one time or another protested at Omsk 
and demanded his retirement. Kolchak 
always made excuses, which were inter- 
preted to mean that Semenoff was too 
strong to be thus dealt with. 

At the beginning of November he 
made preparations to invade Mongolia 
from the north while Japanese troops 
prepared a similar movement from the 
east, from Manchuria. Thereupon, the 
Mongolian Government asked China to 
resume her protectorate, which the 
Mongol-Russian treaty of 1912 had 
ended and a Chinese army took posses- 
sion of the capital. 

Semenoff is only 28 years of age. His 
father is a Cossack, his mother a Mon- 
gol. His real rank is Captain, but on 
his staff are several Generals, mostly 
Cossacks or Mongols of the old imperial 
army. He glories in the fact, accord- 
ing to all interviewers, that he is not a 
European, but an Oriental; and he looks 
for a Siberia that shall be entirely sep- 
arate from European Russia. He is 
also described as a born leader of men, 
but without the mental resources of 
Denikin. 

He first came into prominence late in 
1917, when with a small band of Cos- 
sacks he rode from prison camp to 
prison camp and prevented the Lenin 
authorities from arming the German 
and Austrian prisoners. His command 
steadily grew until he was able to carry 
on operations on a large scale, arming 
and financing his forces from the spoils 
of sudden raids on Bolshevist troops. 

All accounts say that his chief trouble 
with Kolchak was due to his belief in 
the latter’s reactionary proclivities; he 
is reported to be as anti-Bolshevist as 
he is anti-German. 


RELEASE OF VON MACKEN. 
SEN 


N Nov. 10, 1919, the Supreme Coun- 

cil at Paris decided to release Field 

Marshal von Mackensen and permit 

him to return to Germany from Sa- 
loniki where he had been interned. 

This decision recalled one of the inter- 
esting and dramatic episodes of the 
war. When hostilities ceased in No- 
vember, 1918, von Mackensen was in 
command of the German troops in Ru- 
mania. Menaced on his line of retreat 
by French and Serbian divisions on the 
Danube, he decided to abandon Rumania 
and to march back into Germany at 
the head of his soldiers. With difficulty 
he made his way through the passes of 
the Carpathians, through which he had 
made a triumphal passage a few 
months before, and came down in good 
order toward the Hungarian plain. 
Meanwhile, however, the French Gen- 
eral Henrys had signed at Belgrade 
with Count Karolyi, then Hungarian 
Premier, an armistice agreement which 
stipulated that the German army in 
Rumania, together with its leader, 
should be disarmed and interned in 
Hungary. 

Von Mackensen submitted from neces- 
sity, but immediately set about planning 
his own escape, which was thwarted on 
the very eve of being accomplished. On 
Jan. 6, 1919, a special train bore the 
German Field Marshal to the chateau 
of Count Chotek (brother of the wife 
of the Austrian Archduke Ferdinand, 
assassinated at Serajevo in 1914), in 
the surroundings of Temesvar. Accord- 
ing to the terms of the armistice the 
Marshal could be interned only on Hun- 
garian territory. Until early in October 
von Mackensen remained at this place. 
He was then transferred to Saloniki, 
where he and his officers were in- 
stalled in a large and comfortable house 
opposite the French aviation field and 
overlooking the Aegean Sea. None of 
the allied officers or troops saluted him 
when he walked along the streets. 
Finally, on Nov. 10, the Supreme Coun- 
cil at Paris released him, a disillusioned 
and broken man of 70, who had ended 
a brilliant military career incloriously. 
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The King of Siam addressing his troops on their return 
from Europe, where they had rendered excellent service 
on the Western front. Especially in aviation had marked 
aptitude been shown by some of the Siamese officers. 
The King, Rama VI., is here shown holding a review at 
Bangkok, the capital, and addressing the troops from the 
royal pavilion. One of the impressive features of the 
review was the carrying in provession of the ashes of 
those who had died in tie service. King Rama has occu- 
pied the throne for nine years. He was educated at Sand- 
hurst and Oxford. 
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English mounted military police taking part in the 
funeral ceremonies of the late Cardinal von Hartmann 
at Cologne. Von Hartmann has been one of the bit- 
terest opponents of the Allies, and had been active 
through the war in trying to enlist Papal support on the 
side of the Central Powers. His funeral was largely 








attended. 
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Gallery of Marly, 
one of the ex- 
Kaiser’s former 
Potsdam residences, 
now. transformed 
into an apartment. 
It is one more illus- 
tration of the rapid 
democratization of 
Germany. The ex- 
Kaiser had _ sixty 
palaces in various 
parts of the country 
when at the height 
of his power, and 
these are being utili- 
ized for popular 
purposes. 
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Conference of delegates from Esthonia, Letvia, and Lithuania 
gathered at Dorpat, Esthonia, to discuss peace terms with rep- 
resentatives of the Soviet Government of Russia. This earlier 
conference proved abortive owing largely to the arrogant tone 
of Litvinoff, the Bolshevist emissary. Another one was called 
for Dec. 21, and is now in session. Both sides are weary of 
conflict, and it is expected that a basis of peace will be reached 
between the Baltic States and the Lenin régime. The former 
are expected to make their independence a sine qua non of the 
discussion, and no vigorous opposition to this is expected from 
Lenin, who is more interested in the spread of his ideas than 
in territorial annexation. The Baltic States have now secured 
the virtual expulsion of German forces from their soil, and 
with this disturbing problem removed are looking toward the 


solution of social and economic problems. 
(© International.) 
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The régime of Bela Kun in Hungary was a bloody 
one. At first there was an appearance of mod- 
eration as far as massacre was concerned, and 
the Communists satisfied themselves with loot- 
ings and confiscations. But arbitrary power soon 
went to the head of those in control of Budapest, 
and murder became common. Prominent among 
the evil influences at work was the corps Of ter- 
rorists who gloried in the name of the “Lenin 
Boys,” and who sought to duplicate the ruthless- 
ness that had characterized the Soviet régime at 
Moscow and Petrograd. Scores of citizens were 
proscribed and murdered with scarcely the fornt 
of a trial. The leader of the “Lenin Boys” was 
a certain Czerny, shown as the central figure in 
the picture at the right. The men surrounding 
him show the types of his followers. Some of 
them are now being tried for their crimes, and 
the Attorney General has a list of more than.five 
hundred murders committed by them. Many have 
sought sanctuary in Austria, which has so far 
refused to extradite them or their former master, 
Bela Kun. (@ International. ) 
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Lady Nancy Astor and her 
six children. From left to 
right are Phyllis, John Jacob, 
Lady Astor, Robert Shaw, 
Michael David, William and 
Waldorf. Lady Astor has 
been elected to the British 


Parliament as member from 
Plymouth after an exciting 
campaign that gave full scope 
for her remarkable powers of 
witty and brilliant repartee. 


(@ Underwood & Underwood.) 














Lady Astor being sworn in 
as member of the British 
Parliament. Her sponsors on 
that occasion were the two 
leading figures in British pol- 
itics, Premier Lloyd George 
and Arthur James Balfour. 
Both of these “old Parlia- 
mentary hands ”’ seemed less 
ut ease than the lady herself, 
who showed perfect self-pos- 
session. She was warmly 
greeted by the Conservative 
members, to which party she 
belongs. Lady Astor was be- 
fore her marriage one of the 
famous ‘“ Langhorne beau- 
ties”’ of Virginia. Although 
wealthy, she has done a great 
deal for the poor, and her 
charities in Plymouth ac- 
counted largely for the ma- 
jority .by which she was 
elected. 


(From London Sphere © N. Y. H. 
Co.) 
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General Pershing Welcomed His Old Home Town 








General Pershing in the centre 
of an enthusiastic throng of citi- 
zens, who welcomed him to his old 
home town of Laclede, Mo., Dec. 
23. The General has been feted 
in London and Paris and in the 
great cities of this country, but it 
is doubtful if any of these demon- 
strations gave him such unaf- 
fected pleasure as the greeting 
given him by his old friends and 
companions of his boyhood. To 
them he was “ Johnny ”; to him 
they were “ Charlie” and “ Clay ” 
and “ Mattie.” An old-fashioned 
turkey dinner was one of. the 
features of the day. 


An official welcome being given to Gen- 
eral Pershing at Laclede, in front of his 
old home. Governor F. D. Gardner of 
Missouri is reading the presentation 
statement that accompanied the gift of 
a gold medal to the General from the 


State of Missouri. 


Citizens before General Pershing’s home 
in Laclede, waiting for the General to 
finish his turkey dinner and come out to 
greet them. The neighbors of the Gen- 
eral gave him a loving cup, and one of his 
old friends gave him two red apples. He 
spent most of the afternoon calling on 
old acquaintances, not forgetting “ Aunt 
Susan,” an old negress, who had: made 
him a fried dried apple pie. 


(© Underwood & Underwood.) 
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Decennial Census of 1920, for 
Which Preparations Are Being 
Made on Huge Scale 


SAMUEL L. ROGERS, 
Director of the census of 1920. His position 


calls for marked executive ability. 
(©. Haris & Ewing.) 
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~ ss : — » *t This operator punches holes in cards, each hele indi- 
Be ae md cating the age, occupation, color, sex of each indi- 
vidual. Cards are then assorted and classified. 
(@ Harris 4 Ewing.) 
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~ Assorting machine in the Census Bureau capable of assorting under 12 dif- 
ferent headings 24,000 cards an hour. It also detects errors. 


This machine handles 420 cards a minute and 
records 60 different classifications. Results 
are tabulated on visible sheet. 


EW more colossal tasks that are purely 
clerical in their nature confront the Gov- 
ernment than the taking of the census every 

ten years. Were it simply a matter of record- 

ing names, it might be done in a few days. But 

the work is so minute and exhaustive, covering 

the name, sex, age, occupation, color, nationality, 

descent, and a host of other details that a small 

army is required and perhaps years may elapse 

before the final record is completed. It would 

take still longer were it not for the marvelous 

machines, some of which are seen on this page, 

that seem gifted almost with intelligence, and 

that even correct th i e oversi s 

SHIPPING ROOM OF THE UNITED STATES CENSUS BUREAU FROM WHICH < eee Po ba = 
SUPPLIES ARE RUSHED TO THE 87,000 ENUMERATORS THROUGHOUT THE 


COUNTRY. (Photos © Harris 4 Ewing ) 
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Italy’s King, Despite Threats, Goes to Parliament 
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THE ROYAL CORTEGE DRAWING UP IN FRONT OF THE ITALIAN CHAM- 
BER OF DEPUTIES AT THE OPENING OF THE 25TH LEGISLATIVE SES- 
SION. 


at a been passing through a.serious political crisis. 
. : : e elections resulted in marked gains for the Socialists, 
——— . Ni och who have 156 seats in the Chamber of Deputies. Some of 
awaiting € the more extreme elements in the party openly talked revo- 
King of Italy lution, and prior to the assembling of the Chamber it was 
as the latter, freely predicted that the appearance of the King at the open- 
braving ing of the session Would be the signal for the overthrow of the 
threats dynasty. The situation was made more serious by the des- 
; ‘ perate economic condition of the country and the irritation 
against his engendered by the tangled Fiume situation. It was gravely 
person, at- debated whether the King should not refrain from visiting 
tends the Parliament in person, permitting one of the Ministers instead 
opening of to read the royal speech. But personal courage has always 
li t been the attribute of the House of Savoy, and the King braved 
Parliament, the Socialist threats. As a matter of fact, although the Social- 


a ists left the Chamber, no serious disorders occurred. 





VAST CROWD ASSEMBLED BEFORE THE ROYAL PALACE IN ROME ON THE OCCASION OF THE KING VISITING PARLIA- 
MENT. THE KING APPEARED ON THE BALCONY AND WAS GREETED WITH ENTHUSIASTIC ACCLAMATIONS. 
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REAR ADMIRAL HENRY T. MAYO. 
Admiral Mayo has participated in the 
current naval controversy over the be- 
stowal of decorations. He argues that 
the officers of his staff performed ser- 
vices that have not been properly rec- 
ognized. (@ Harris & Ewing.) 


Figures in Navy 


Controversy 


Decorations 
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REAR ADMIRAL 
AUSTIN M. KNIGHT, 
Chairman of the 
Nava] Board of 
Award, who 
largely deter- 
mined the pol- 
icy of the 
board regard- 
ing decora- 
, tions. 
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REAR 

ADMIRAL 
B. C. DECKER, 
who alleges that 
as Naval Attaché 
at Madrid he pre- 
vented Spain join- 
ing Central Powers. 
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REAR 
ADMIRAL HENRY B. WILSON, 
i} who commanded the American Fleet in 
French waters during the war, and 
whose administration caused some 
friction with Admiral Sims, who at 


the time was his official superior. 
(@ Harris € Ewing.) 
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REAR ADMIRAL 
WILLIAM S. SIMS. 
Admiral Sims precipitat- 
ed the recent naval con- 
troversy bv refusing the 
decoration offered him, 
on the ground that his- 
recommendations con- 
cerning his subordi- 

nates had been dis- 


regarded. 
(@ Harris 4 Ewing.) 














JOSEPHUS 
DANIELS, 
Secretary of the 
Navy, whose 
award of deco- 
rations has 
stirred up a 
vigorous con- 
troversy in na- 
val circles. 














JOSEPH E. 
WILLARD, 

Ambassador to 
Spain’ in 1918, 
with whom Ad- 
miral Decker was at 


cross purposes. 
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Europe in 1919 and 1920, Showing Territorial Changes Wr 

















N the new territorial adjust- 
ments Germany, as having been 
chiefly responsible for the war, 
suffered heavily. Alsace-Lorraine 
(1) after forty-eight years of Ger- 
man rule was restored to France. 
The coal mines of the Saar Valley 
region (2) were given to France in 
compensation for the damage 
wrought by the Germans to the 
mines of Lens, and whether the 
region itself should become part of 
France or Germany was to be de- 
termined by a plebiscite of the 
people of the district after fifteen 
years. The Saar Basin covers 738 
square imiles. Germany was re- 
quired to recognize the full sov- 
ereignty of Belgium over Moresnet 
and over part of Prussian Moresnet 
and to renounce in favor of Belgium 
all rights over the circles of Eupen 
and Malmedy (3), the inhabitants 
of which were to be entitled within 
six months to protest this change 
of sovereignty if they so desired. 
The territory in question represents 
$82 square miles.” Sections of 
Schleswig (4 , representing 2,787 


square miles, formerly taken from 
Denmark by Prussia, are to have 
their nationality determined by a 
plebiscite. Parts of Silesia, Posen, 
and West Prussia, aggregating 
27,683 square miles, are given out- 
right to Poland (5). Danzig, the 
great seaport on the Baltic, is made 
a free city under the supervision of 
the League of Nations. This inter- 
nationalized area about Danzig rep- 
resents 729 square miles. Parts of 
East Prussia (5a) and Upper 
Silesia (5b) are to have their fate 
determined by a popular vote. The 
foreign colonies of Germany, all of 
which were lost to her, do not come 
within the purview of this dis- 
cussion. 

Austria (6) was compelled to 
give up vast territories by the 
terms of the Peace Treaty. Where 
formerly the empire of the Haps- 
burgs embraced an area of 240,000 
sqhare miles, the present State of 
Austria has about 6,000 square 
miles. Hungary (7) seceded from 
the Dual Empire shortly after the 
armistice was Heclared. The new 
States of Czechoslovakia (48,000 
square milés) (8) and Jugoslavia 
(9) were fornied from the former 
monarchy, and the Serb-Croat-Slo- 
vene State, which is another name 
for Jugoslavia, extends to the bor- 
ders of the Adriatic. Parts of the 


— tide 








Dalmatian coast (10) were ceded to 
Italy and other parts are the sub- 
ject of contention between the lat- 
ter State and Jugoslavia. In the 
Balkans Bulgaria has been com- 
pelled .to put part of Thrace 
(11) at the disposition of the Allies 
and to rectify her frontiers in favor 
of Serbia at several points. Ru- 
mania (12) will receive parts of 
Transylvania and the Banat of 
Temesvar, which are largely peo- 
pled by Rumanians. The Ukraine 
(13), one of the richest sections of 
the old Russian Empire, has seceded 
from the parent State. Finland 
(14) has established itself as an 
independent nation. Esthonia (15), 
Letvia (16), Courland (17), and 
Lithuania (18), whose destinies are 
closely linked owing to their geo- 
graphical location, have declared 
their independence, and after a 
hard struggle with the Bolsheviki 
on one hand and the Germans on 
the other are now engaged in a 
conference on their mutual inter- 
ests. Soviet Russia (19), with its 
capital at Moscow, has lost its fair- 
est and richest provinces, and is 
now only a fragment, albeit a 
mighty fragment, of the once great 
Russian Empire. Many boundaries 
here given are subject to changes 
later on, when boundary commis- 
sions fix exact. details. 
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*s Wrought On the Continent by Greatest War in History 
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boundaries laid down by the Congress of Vienna at the close of the Napoleonic wars had endured with com- 

paratively slight changes since that time up to the beginning of the world war in 1914. It is true that the 
policy of Bismarck had wrested Alsace-Lorraine from France, Schleswig-Holstein from Denmark, and some 
border territory from Austria, besides uniting a congeries of smaller States into the German Empire. Italy, 
too, had freed itself in great part from Austrian control. The Balkan States had thrown off the Turkish yoke, 
Greece had achieved its independence, and Bosnia and Herzegovina had by a coup de main been added to the 
Hapsburg monarchy. But these and some other minor changes were inconsiderable compared with the changes 
wrought by the world war and embodied in the decisions of the Peace Congress. 

Those decisions were of necessity imperfect in some respects. A work so colossal could not be thoroughly 
done in the comparatively short time allotted to it by the Congress. There were a multitude of conflicting 
claims to be adjusted. National aspirations clamored for satisfaction; racial antipathies were deep-seated and 
virulent. The general principle sought to be followed was that of the self-determination of peoples and an 
opportunity for every nation to develop into economic prosperity. This principle was naturally modified in the 
case of the Central Powers, where the question of reparation was of prime importance. But even here there 
was manifest a disposition not to put on the conquered peoples burdens greater than they could bear. In cases 
where doubt existed as to the propriety of certain territorial boundaries, provision was made for a plebiscite 
whereby the majority of the population could decide its own future. In other cases the territory was inter- 
nationalized and remained under the control of the League of Nations. 


I: a single year the face of Europe has changed more radically than in the whole century preceding. The 
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U. S. SUBMARINE S-16, AS SHE APPEARED JUST AFTER HER LAUNCHING AT BRIDGEPORT, CONN., ON DEC. 23, 1919. SHE 
WAS BUILT AT THE PLANT OF THE LAKE TORPEDO COMPAN Y, AND IS THE LARGEST VESSEL OF HER TYPE IN OUR NAVY. 


(@ Underwood & Underwood.) 
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LARGEST SUBMARINE IN THE AMERICAN NAVY SLIDING DOWN THE WAYS AT BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 

Despite the hope that great wars are no longer to vex the world, the _radius of 12,000 miles, is 220 feet long, and will have a speed of twelve 

building of engines of war continues. The submarines that are now knots an hour submerged and fifteen knots on the surface. Her crew 
being constructed for the United States Navy embody the latest les- will consist of fifty men. Her displacement is 900 tons. She will 
; sons that have been taught by the war. The S-16 shown above-is be armed with the latest and most approved type of offensive 
a formidable addition to our already “powerful navy. She is the weapons. It is stated that under favorable conditions she could go 
largest submarine constructed in this country. She has a cruising to Japan and back if necessary without refueling. 

(@ Underwood ¢€ Underwood.) 
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San Francisco’s 


Victory Monument 


4 : for Its Living and 
Dead Soldiers 
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WE GRIEVE FOR THE LOSS OF © 





¢ UNTIL AT LAST THE AMERICAN /¢ THIS YOUNG MANHOOD WE i | OF THE SOLDIERS SAILORS 2 
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EAGLE WITH EYE UNDIMMED 
AND STRENGTH UNABATED 
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EST GRATITUDE AND PULSES . 
,WITH EVERLASTING LOVE 
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Of all the great cities of America, San Francisco has been the first to complete its permanent tribute to the soldiers and sailors who fought 

in the world war. The beautiful Victory Monument here shown was erected April 22, 1919. Victory at the summit bears a laurel wreath 

to be conferred on the returning living and the glorious dead. On the four sides of the base are inscribed tributes, which are here 
reproduced. 


(@ Ledger Photo Scrvice.) 
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Restoration 
of the Most 


[Famous Group of 4 


Bronze Horses 


in the World 


ee 


F the horses of St. Mark’s could 
I talk they would have a wonderful 

tale of adventure to unfold, for 
during the last two thousand years 
they have wandered over a great por- 
tion of the civilized world. The first au- 
thentic knowledge of them dates back 
to the time of Nero, who received them 
as a gift from Corinth and placed 
them on his triumphal arch at Rome. 
Then they made a perilous journey to 
Byzantium when Constantine made 
that city his capital. When the Vene- 
tians captured Constantinople in 1204 
‘the horses were taken to Venice. In 
1797 Napoleon transferred them to 
Paris. When peace was made with | 
France, after the overthrow of Na- 
poleon, the bronze group was claimed { 
by the Emperor Francis for Austria, 
and as Venice was then an Austrian 
possession, they were placed on the 
Cathedral of St. Mark’s. 
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The bronze horses being hoisted back into their old posi- 

tion on the Cathedral of St. Mark’s at Venice. In common 

with many other priceless objects of Italian art, the famous 

horses were removed to Rome for safekeeping from the 

attacks of Austrian aviators during the war. Immediately 

after their restoration a solemn service of thanksgiving was 
held in the cathedral. 






























The much- 

traveled horses 

of St. Mark’s, heavily 

padded to prevent damage, being gotten ready for 

transportation to Venice. They are nearly or quite 

two thousand years old and are of Grecian origin. 
They have frequently formed spoils of war. 
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For nearly one hundred years this famous 
group of bronze horses has remained on 
the Cathedral of St. Mark’s, Venice, of 
which ‘they have been the most conspic- 
uous ornament. Removed during the 


world war, they are here seen at Rome. 
Ba « 
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THE CELEBRATED QUARTET OF THE HORSES OF ST. MARK’S 


a JUST BEFORE THEY WERE SENT BACK TO VENICE. 


(@ Wide World Photo Service.) 
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“Mexican Peons and Election Scenes in City of Mexicg 
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Group of Indian peons (with bare heads) used as witnesses against 

American Consular Agent Jenkins. They are wholly illiterate, are 
readily susceptible to bribery or coercion, and their evidence needs 
careful scrutiny. 


y 


HE case against Jenkins, the American Consular Agent, 
i whose arrest and detention by the Carranza Government 
revived a short time since talk of American intervention, 
seems, in the opinion of American representatives who have in- 
vestigated the situation, to be an exceedingly flimsy one. It 
rested almost entirely on the testimony of ignorant peons who 
can usually be depended on to say just what those who have 
them in their power want them to say. Even if they were de- 
sirous of telling the truth, their low mentality and utter lack of 
education would make them like clay in the hands of an astute 
lawyer. They are reported to have. testified that they saw 
Jenkins in conference with the bandits who afterward kidnapped 
him, the inference of course drawn being that the kidnapping 
was a matter of collusion. This has been vigorously denied 
by Jenkins himself, who furnishes facts that make the charges 
grotesque. The case has lost its acuteness for the present be- 
cause of the release of Jenkins on bail, furnished without his 


| knowledge by a supposed agent of the Mexican Government. y) 






































Presi- 
dent Car- 
ranza_ of 
Mexico’ voting 
at open-air poll- 
ing place at re- 
cent municipal 
elections in 
Mexico City. He 
went unescorted 
and without a 
guard of any 
kind. 

















Scene in voting 
place at recent 
municipal _ elec- 
tion in the Mex- 
ican capital. The 
absence of police 
or soldiers will be 
noted. Men of 
the working class 
seem to predom- 


inate. 
(Photos @ Underwood 
é Underwood.) 
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Germany's Liberated | . BA wee ao aie | | 


Marshal, Political 
Leaders and Forts 


Demolished at Allies’ 


Command 
= S daiain nlibaaae 4 








































Field Marshal von Mackensen (wear- 
ing Death Head’s Hussar uniform) 
receiving an enthusiastic greeting 
from Berlin crowds on his return 
from allied captivity to the German 
capital. The Field Marshal was in Ru- 
mania when the armistice was signed 
and sought to return with his army to 
Germany through Hungary. His army 
was interned there, however, and he 
himself was made prisoner by the 
French. Later he was taken to Sa- 
loniki, and there released and permit- 
ted to return to Germany. The mili- 
taristic spirit shows strongly in the 
picture. 


all 


(@ International. ) 





















































HERR SCHOLZ, HERR MEYER, 


Recently elected as the Cigar manufacturer, who 
fj st Social De ti succeeds Hugo Haase, 
irs ocial Vemocratic] | recently assassinated, 


Mayor of Berlin. as leader of radical 
<—-« Socialists. y— >» 
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Workmen clearing away débris made in demolishing the fortress of Kuestrin, Prussia. The demolition is made in accordance with the Peace 
Treaty, which prescribes that the fort must be dismantled in two months and demolished in six. (© International.) 
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Headlong Retreat of Germans From Baltic States 
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The German “Iron Division” in retreat from the Baltic States, which it had vainly tried to hold with the support of the Baltic 


Barons and the secret connivance of the Government in Berlin. 
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The Germans, defeated utterly in the west, sought desperately 
to draw some benefit from the wreck of their military fortunes in 
the east. A large force had been left in the Baltic States under the 
command of General von der Goltz. The immediate return of these 
was not demanded by the Allies after the signing of the armistice 
because it was thought that they might be of service to the general 
cause of civilization by helping to check the imroads of the Bol- 
sheviki. It soon became evident, however, that these German troops 


GERMANS TRANSPORTING AIRPLANES FROM MITAU IN THE RETREAT FROM COURLAND AND LETVIA. 


were playing fast and loose with whichever side they thought would 
enable the Baltic Barons to retain their grip on the Baltic States 
ard would further German schemes for the future domination of 
Russia. Foch then demanded that they should be d'sbanded and 
return to Germany. German intrigue delayed compliance with this 
demand, however, and it was only as the result of a series of smagsh- 
ing defeats by the Letts that the Germans at last were driven back 
to Memel, from which they are reported to be returning to’Germany, 
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Events of International 


Interest and Importance 
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AMINE stalks: this Winter over Central 

Europe, and nowhere is it more threatening 

than in Vienna. Dr. Karl Renner, the Chan- 
cellor of the shrunken Austrian State, declared 
in an interview a few days since that his country 
was on the very brink of despair, and that unless 
a supply of food were furnished by the allied 
nations thousands of his countrymen would inev- 
itably die of starvation. The most pitiable feat- 
ure of the situation is that the children are dying 
of malnutrition by thousands, while those who 
survive promise to develop into a deformed and 
sickly youth and manhood. Vienna is in an 
especially desperate condition, because the agri- 
cultural districts on which she formerly depended 


for the bulk of her supplies have been severed 
from her by the decree of the Peace Conference. 
| .These newly created States are themselves in 
great need and feel it necessary to conserve their 
supplies for their own population. America has 
already done much, and is preparing to do more 
to relieve the. situation, and the allied peoples 
also are bestirring themselves to prevent a ter- 
rible tragedy. 
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Little children of Vienna suffering from 
rickets, produced by lack of nourishing 
food. Thousands of such cases threaten 

deformity, incapacity, and early death. 
<—€ (© Press Illustrating Service.) 





























































VIENNA CHILDREN IN ONE OF THE FACTORY DISTRICTS LINED UP IN FRONT OF ONE OF THE HOOVER FEED- ° 
ING STATIONS. CONDITIONS ARE SUCH IN VIENNA THAT ABSOLUTE FAMINE THREATENS IN A 
FEW WEEKS UNLESS AID IS RENDERED. (© Press Illustrating Service.) 
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CAMP OF BULGARIAN PRISONERS IN SERBIA LINED UP FOR INSPECTION. THESE MEN ARE BEING HELD TO REPAIR THE 
DEVASTATION TO BRIDGES, TOWNS, INDUSTRIES INFLICTED BY THE BULGARIANS DURING THEIR OCCUPATION OF SERBIA. 


(© International. ) 
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Happenings 


Helfferich (1), Hindenburg (2), and 

Ludendorff (3) on their way to the 

Reichstag to testify regarding the 

conduct of the war Everywhere they 

were greeted with great popular dem- 
onstrations. 


“Pussyfoot” Johnson, the Pro- 
hibitionist lecturer, being ragged 
by London students, Nov. 13, 
1919. Mr. Johnson took the haz- 
ing good-naturedly, but unfor- 
tunately lost an eye through a 
stone thrown by a spectator. 


A Swiss brewery is said 
to be using Austrian one- 
crown notes (now worth 
714 centimes) in place of 
former labels, which cost 


ten centimes each. 
(@ Underwood 4 Underwood.) 


in Kuropean Capitals 
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Evidence of strong mon- 
archist and reactionary 
feeling was afforded 
during the recent visit 
of Hindenburg to Berlin 
to testify before the 
Committee on the Con- 
duct of the War. A 
crowd is here seen be- 
fore the residence of 
Helfferich, where Hin- 
denburg was staying, 
urging him not to ap- 
pear before the com- 


mittee. . 
(@ Times Wide World Photos.) 
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(@ Kadel & Herbert.) 


City officials of the Armenian town of Mame Khatun, in the interior 
of Turkey, extending greetings to Major Gen. James G. Harbord, 
head of the American Mission to Armenia. 





















AJOR GEN. JAMES G. HARBORD and his colleagues on the com- 
mission appointed by President Wilson to investigate conditions 
in Armenia have completed their work and returned to Paris, 

where they are drawing up their report. It is the desire of the Allied 
Powers that the United States should act as mandatory to Armenia, as 
this country is believed to be actuated by less interested motives than 
any other. Armenia badly needs help, but there is a strong current of 
opposition in the United States to our undertaking the task of mandatory. 
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(@ Kadel & Herbert.) 
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The President of the Armenian Republic, A. Kahtissian, photo- 


graphed with Major Gen. Harbord in the garden of the Capitol 
Building of the new republic. Armenia asks recognition by America. 
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Group of Ar- 
menian deserters 
being brought 
into Erivan, cap- 
ital of the new 
Armenian Repub- 
lic, by Armenian 
soldiers. The po- 
litical and eco- 
nomic condition 
of this -people, 
who have  suf- 
fered so horribly 
at Turkish hands, 
is reported as de- 
plorable in the 


extreme. 
(© Kadel 4 Herbert.) 
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Delicate Work of Building Airplane Propellers 


Few processes are more skilled or technical than those of build- 

ing airplane propellers. The nicest adjustments are required, 

as the slightest defect might cause the aviator’s death. In the 

picture is seen the airscrew built up in laminations glued and 
pegged together and ready for shaping. 
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The propeller as here seen is nearly completed and is being sub- 

jected to the balancing test. Bors blades must not only weigh 

the same, but must be of the same size and pitch. The test is 

to put a small nut into one of the bolt holes, and this must be 
able to pull the side down. 


ELECTRICALLY DRIVEN SHAPING MACHINE THAT ATTENDS TO THREE AIR-SCREWS AT THE SAME TIME. THE LAMINA- 
TIONS CAN BE CLEARLY SEEN IN THE WOOD, THE GRAINS RUNNING IN OPPOSITE DIRECTIONS TO PREVENT SPLITTING. 
WALNUT IS THE BEST WOOD FOR THE PURPOSE. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


CENTURY THEATRE 


Sole Management MORRIS GEST 











Curtain rises evenings at 8 o’clock sharp, owing to size of production and length of performance. 


| THE GREATEST ARTISTIC AND MOST SENSATIONAL 
TRIUMPH EVER ACHIEVED IN ANY THEATRE 
IN THE HISTORY OF THE WORLD 


F. RAY COMSTOCK and MORRIS GEST present 
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Staged by 


E. LYALL SWETE 


(From the Theatre Renaissance, Paris) 


A ROMANCE OF MANNERS IN ANCIENT EGYPT 


Play by Pierre Frondaie and George C. Hazelton 


Choreography by 


MICHEL FOKINE 


: : (Creator of the Russian Ballet) 
Foundcd on the Novel of Pierre Louys 











Messrs. F. Ray Comstock and Morris Gest desire to publicly express 
their sincere appreciation and grateful thanks to 


MR. DAVID BELASCO 


for his invaluable and artistic services freely volunteered solely in the 
interest of crt, in the staging of ** Aphrodite.” 














Music by Henri Fevrier and Anselm Goetz] 
Scenery by Joseph and Phil Harker, of London 
Costumes Designed by Percy Anderson 
Executed by Schneider and Anderson, New York. 
Additional Costumes by Leon Bakst 
Executed in Paris by Marie Muells 
Properties Designed by Percy Anderson and Carl Link 


“APHRODITE” PRODUCED UNDER THE PERSONAL SUPERVISION OF MORRIS GEST. 








Now Playing to the Biggest Receipts Ever Known for Any 
Legitimate Attraction in Theatrical Annals 





HAILED BY THE CRITICAL PRESS OF NEW YORK AS THE MOST 
SUPERBLY ARTISTIC EVENT KNOWN IN THE MEMORY OF MAN 


THE SUN (Laurence Reamer) 


“*Aphrodite’ proves a wonderful pageant. Fam- 
ous romance captivates large Century. audience. 
A triumph in stagecraft. Offering too beautiful 
to be missed by theatregoers.” 


THE TIMES (Geo. S. Kaufman) 


‘Aphrodite’ a fine spectacle. Georgeously de- 
picted at the Century. A colorful, magnificent 
spectacle and will make the greatest appeal.” 


EVE. TELEGRAM (Robt. G. Welch) 


“*Aphrodite’ is overwhelming. There is extrav- 
agance of setting, costumes and acting. You will 
revel in its gorgeous stage pictures, its surge 
and movement, and its exotic color.” 


“ 


»-THE MAIL (Burns Mantle) 


“ ‘Aphrodite’ a production of great beauty in both 
form and color. The most beautiful stage pro- 
duction this home of huge spectacles has ever 
seen.” 


EVE. WORLD (Charles Darnton) 


“*Aphrodite’ is magnificently alluring. As a 
spectacle it is superb. In this age of extrava- 
gant productions ‘Aphrodite’ takes the classical 
apple.” 


THE HERALD (H. B. Mullen) 


“Beyond any doubt or quibble, the most artistic 
and beautiful offering ever—yes, ever—made in 
a theatre in this city. A riot of pagan beauty.” 


THE WORLD (Louis De Foe) 


“*Aphrodite’ shown in lavish scenes. Opulent 
spectacle of ancient Egypt is unfolded in brilliant 
stage pictures. A thoroughly wonderful spec- 
tacle.” 


MORNING TELEGRAPH (Rennold Wolf) 
“ ‘Aphrodite’ big and colorful. As a magnificent 
spectacle it surpasses any other serious dramatic 
exhibition in America’s annals of theatrical en- 
deavor. It is a tremendous achievement.” 


THE TRIBUNE (Heywood Broun) 
“‘Aphrodite’ has much to hold the eye of all. 
It is spectacular, beautiful and showy. 
entertainment it is big and beautiful.” 


THE EVENING POST 
“The first act a climax such as in other plays is 
usually reserved for the last act. More and 
more the audacious spectacles thrilled the audi- 


ence, and the final storming of the tower fairly 
4 “gf 

took one’s breath away. A realistic spectacle, 

and one awakes from the end as from a dream.” 


As an 


ALEXANDER WOOLLCOTT IN THE N. Y. TIMES. 

“Aphrodite” at the Century is a sumptuous, multitudinous pageant, with two very lovely things in it. One of these is the marvelous 
Fokine Ballet, of which the beauty makes you swoon. The other is Dorothy Dalton. “Aphrodite” is another colossal undertaking by the 
imperial Morris Gest, to whom oceans and continents are ncthing when there is something on the other side of the world he happens to 
want for that beioved stage of his in Central Park West. It is a teeming, jostling, many-colored pageant derived from Pierre Louy’s 
amazing novel. The Bacchanale, contrived by Fokine, is a superb episode. The great surprise of “Aphrodite” is Dorothy Dalton. As 
Chrysis she is peerless. One was prepared by advance photographs for the loveliness of Miss Dalton’s face, but that her every step and 
tone and gesture should be impressive and dramatically right, was the wonder of the occasion. Her great achievement is another evidence 
of David Belasco’s skill as a trainer of actresses. 


COMPANY OF 300 PEOPLE—EIGHT BIG SCENES 
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